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Roosevelt’s opinion, "rightfully discriminate 
In favor of women.” 

Although equal pay has been the most 
urgent Issue before the Commission so far, 
the group will cover much ground before it 
turns In Its report. It will complete an In- 
vestigation of the employment practices of 
the Federal Government as well as those of 
companies holding Federal contracts. It will 
study Federal and State labor laws dealing 
with such matters as hours, night work, and 
wages to see If they are benefiting women as 
originally Intended. 

It will analyze the effects of Federal so- 
cial insurance and tax laws on the net income 
of women. (Why should a man be allowed 
to deduct the salary of his secretary, for ex- 
ample, while a working mother can’t deduct 
the expense of a babysitter?) It will probe 
the differences in the legal treatment of men 
and women. And it will propose new and 
expanded services for working wives and 
mothers. 

But broad as It is, the Commission’s man- 
date from President Kennedy does not In- 
clude the newest area of discrimination 
against women — outer space. The House 
Space Committee has been investigating com- 
plaints from a number of women that the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion has chosen only men as astronauts — In 
spite of the fact that some doctors say wom- 
en are better adapted to the stresses of 
orbital flight. Women, It seems, must con- 
tinue to fight bias even In the space age. 


Teddy’s Victory Hurts Entire Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial entitled “Teddy’s Victory Hurts 
Entire Nation,” written by Charles L. 
Dancey, in the Peoria Journal Star, 
Thursday, September 20, 1962, be re- 
printed in its entirety in the Appendix of 
the Record : 

Teddy’s Victory Hurts Entire Nation 

As expected, Teddy Kennedy has won the 
Democratic nomination for Senator In the 
State of Massachusetts, and we can only 
hope that this is as far as that farce goes. 

This race (in which In the words of a top 
Democrat quoted in the Journal Star by Inez 
Robb some weeks ago “the Kennedy’s own 
the stables, the racetrack * * * etc.’’) has 
demonstrated that there Is still a lot more, 
of- “Honey Fitz” about the Kennedy clan 
than there is of Harvard. 

The demonstration has gone a long way 
toward reversing the long love affair between 
John Kennedy and the Washington press 
corps, has sickened responsible Democratic 
leaders, and is on its way toward making 
the United States look pretty silly in much 
of the world. 

This is becoming a comic-opera affair of 
the sort that used to be more typical of Ni- 
caragua, or the Dominican Republic than of 
American democracy. 

Even Mayor Daley doesn’t have a brother 
as police commissioner, another as an aider- 
man, and a brother-in-law In charge of poor 
relief in the city of Chicago. 

Yet, that is pretty much the situation de- 
veloping in the Government of this great 
leader of the world — the United States of 
America. 


There is a lot more to "good taste” than 
having Pablo Cassals to a publicized concert, 
or inviting Nobel Prize winners to tea, and 
that has nothing whatever to do with know- 
ing which fork to pick up at dinner. 

The tremors have been visible for some 
time; the sick, queasy, unease of many of 
the professional folk and many of the politi- 
cal folk on both sides of the aisle who are 
close observers of the Washington scene. 

Teddy’s inevitable victory merely tells 
these folks, including many nervous top 
Democrats, that their fears were well 
grounded. 

When it comes to things that really mat- 
ter, obviously the Kennedy clan will do 
things that would make Harry Truman retch. 

The whole thing now provokes a reaction 
less of Are or anger than one of sadness and 
a slight nausea. 

At a time when American democracy is on 
trial in the eyes of much of the world, and 
trying to prove itself as “the way,” we are 
making ourselves look cheap, gauche, and 
silly. 

A little thing, but a big one — and very, 
very sad. 

C. L. Dancey. 


Lack of Fiscal Responsibility in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the text of a letter I sent to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare this past Friday, which is self- 
explanatory in its message: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1962. 
Hon. Anthony J. Celebrezze, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Celebrezze: I always have and 
shall continue to oppose waste in spending 
the taxpayers’ dollar. 

Yesterday a 520-word telegram over your 
signature was sent to each Member of the 
House. Friends with legal training assure 
me this is a direct violation of the United 
States Code which prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds by departments of the execu- 
tive branch for influencing legislation. 

Western Union stated at straight-wire 
rates the cost would have been $12,800. Ap- 
parently someone in your Department did 
some quick footwork, anticipating unfa- 
vorable reaction, which the transaction de- 
served. It appears Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public will now pick up the apparently 
illegal check for $3,562 to send the message 
2 blocks. 

Recent figures indicate a great increase 
in personnel in your Department. It would 
appear it would not have' been too difflcult 
to find a mimeograph operator and a mes- 
senger, which probably would have saved 
at least $3,500. 

Isn’t it about time those in high positions 
of trust display some sense of fiscal sanity? 
Here it was completely lacking. 

I shall await your Justification of this 
expenditure. 

Sincerely yours, 

George A. Goodling, 
Member of Congress. 


Need for Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 

of 

HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in our pre- 
occupation with programs and policies, 
armament and aerospace, we often for- 
get the power of compelling ideas to alter 
events. Today, as all mankind searches 
for survival in the shadows of rockets, 
missiles and satellites, the need for 
guidance flowing from new inspiration 
has never been more apparent. 

The following excerpt from an address 
delivered at the 1962 commencement ex- 
ercises of Hamilton College, located in 
my congressional district, challenges us 
to reassess freedom’s heritage and to 
think and act anew. Its author is a dis- 
tinguished American, Dean Alfange, a 
former resident of my community of 
Utica, N.Y., and a famous alumnus of 
Hamilton College. I am confident all 
who read his remarks will find them 
a source of deep inspiration. 

[From the Utica (N.Y.) Observer Dispatch, 
June 18, 1962] 

Need for Inspiration 
(By Dean Alfange) 

Forty years have wrought a new world, but 
not a better one. We have more security but 
less liberty; more income but less character; 
more leisure but less dignity. I fear we are 
living in the twilight of freedom; and our 
colleges and universities cannot escape their 
share of responsibility. 

About 10 years ago I wrote a small piece on 
what it means to be an American, which was 
published In Reader’s Digest: 

"I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon — if I can. 

“I seek opportunity — not security. 

“I do not wish to be a kept citizen, hum- 
bled and dulled by having the State look 
after me. 

“I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build, to fall and to succeed. 
“I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. 

“I prefer the challenges of life to the guar- 
anteed existence, the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

“I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. 

“I will never cower before any master nor 
bend to any threat. 

“It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, 
and unafraid, to think and act for myself, en- 
joy the benefit of my creations and to face 
the world boldly and say, this I have done 
with the help of God. 

“All this is what it means to be an 
American.” 

That breed of American is fast disappear- 
ing. Instead, we are developing a softer 
bellied breed that keeps on wanting more 
and more for less and less. Labor leaders 
want a 30-hour week with still more bene- 
fits and featherbedding to boot. Politicians 
want votes and play It safe by keeping quiet. 
And thus the downward slide continues un- 
abated. 

The stock market collapse reflects, I think, 
a worldwide awareness that American lead- 
ership Is In a great decline on all fronts — 
moral, political, and economic. 

This crisis of leadership, this melancholy 
trend away from solid values, will not be ar- 
rested by the fanatics of the John Birch 
Society nor by the equally fuzzy-minded 
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left. Nor will It be arrested overnight by 
anyone. But the place to start Is here. The 
colleges and universities provide the last 
clear chance to reverse this trend. 

We heed Inspirational leaders and Inspira- 
tional Ideas much more than nuclear weap- 
ons or flights to the moon. The Roman Em- 
pire was not destroyed by force of arms. It 
was destroyed by a simple Idea put forward 
by a young Jew. The young Jew was Christ 
and His Idea simply: "Thou ahalt not kill." 
"Love thy neighbor.” The physical power 
of Home was destroyed by the spiritual power 
of that Idea. 

The need, therefore, is not alone for gen- 
erals, admirals and scientists. The need Is 
greater still for men who can inspire; yes, 
even, for dreamers and poets. 

The presevatlon of our peace and the sur- 
vival of our heritage are both conditioned 
upon the restoration of America's mental 
health. That is our greatest present chal- 
lenge; and we hope this little college will 
contribute its share in meeting that chal- 
lenge. 


College Academic Facilities and Student 
Affistance Act 


SPEECH 

by 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 

COT WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 20, 1962 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
lady from Oregon, Congresswoman 
Green, for her able and capable pres- 
entation of the conference report on 
H.R. 8900 this morning. ' 

I would also like to thank her on be- 
half of the young people of this Nation 
for the long hours she has spent on the 
conference committee working on the 
legislation before us today. 

I am supporting this conference re- 
port because X feel it is one more step 
In the development of educational facili- 
ties to meet the tremendous needs of 
this century in the field of education. 

The president of one of my larger 
junior colleges in the State of Washing- 
ton at Vancouver, the distinguished Dr. 
Dwight C. Baird, wired urging support 
of this conference report. He says; 

This could give some much needed help to 
the growth and development of the com- 
munity college program in Washington. I 
hope you will give it your support. 

May I say at this point that the State 
of Washington is one of the outstand- 
ing junior college States in the Nation. 
These institutions of higher learning 
have met a genuipe need, for our uni- 
versities and colleges are unbelievably 
crowded, and the present junior colleges 
briny district— four of them I may add — 
hay? made possible higher education for 
many young people who otherwise would 
have no opportunity for it. 

The distinguished president of our 
great University of Washington in Se- 
attle, Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, has also 
wired and said: 

Urge your support for H R. 8900 confer- 
ence report bill since universities desperately 
need assistance now. 

Mr, Logan Wilson, president of the 
American Council on Education, which 


member institutions and organiza- 
tions of colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges, both public and private, repre- 
senting more than 90 percent of the 
student enrollment in the United States, 
urged passage of the bill. 

In contrast. I was deeply disturbed 
that the National Education Association 
and its member State associations found 
occasion to oppose the conference report. 
T his is a saddening stiuatlon, for at this 
time in American history, education 
should not be divisive, but positive and 
approaching the complete problem as 
unified Americans seeking better solu- 
tions to their needs. 

I had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man in the education committee in the 
Washington State legislature for many 
years and was a member of the commt- 
tee through my 22 years of legislative 
service. I am not a teacher, but a parent. 
Interested citizen and taxpayer and it 
is from this background in the field of 
education legislation that I say I am 
genuinely sorry that education must 
speak group against group. 

Our junior colleges, our universities, 
and the young people who attend them, 
genuinely need our assistance in pro- 
graming now. The vitality of democ- 
racy lies in educated citizenship, for 
the challenge of tomorrow is great. We 
must waste none of our youth and the 
resources of youth. Each person, poor 
or rich, who has the ability to contribute 
to the understanding and development 
of America's future, must be given the 
tools to meet the national challenge. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon has reviewed for you the history 
of higher education, and she has re- 
viewed for you title II which broadens 
the opportunity of young people who 
have no other opportunity to attend a 
college other than through this title. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the members of this conference commit- 
tee who worked long and hard to develop 
the best possible bill and I am par- 
ticularly happy to join with the dis- 
tinguished lady from Oregon in her 
support. 


/Amending Section 305, Communication^ 
Act of 1934 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

Of ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 21, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had ur.der 
consideration the bill (HR. 11732) to amtnd 
section 305 of the Communications Ad of 
1034, as amended. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly aware of the good intentions of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Cramer] . We all know of his intense in- 
terest in matters of national security. 
We all know how intensely interested 
every Member of this House is in our se- 
curity. I do not think any one of us can 


say that we hold any particular claim to 
the interest of our country more so than 
anyone else. I am not an expert on for- 
eign affairs, I must acknowledge that 
fact. I wish I knew more about our for- 
eign affairs. I wish I had the answer to 
many of these questions with reference 
to Cuba, Berlin, Russia, and the Com- 
munists. However, the Constitution of 
the United States says the President of 
the United States has that responsibil- 
ity. For 8 years prior to 1961 we had a 
man as President who should have been, 
because of his experience as President of 
the United States, who should have 
known since he was involved and experi- 
enced with communism, with Berlin and 
with the foreign relations of this coun- 
try- He gave 8 years of his life and we 
had a lot of confidence in him. That 
was President Eisenhower. During the 
time he was President he would do the 
best he could. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to depend 
upon the President of the United States 
to lead and direct these affairs. I am as 
interested as the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer] , and all of us in this House 
are interested, in the President and any- 
one else giving us as great assurance as 
he or they can as to what is best for us. 
We want to contribute to it in the best 
way we can, and we want and strive for 
it as an objective. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to call 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the amendment says “the approval 
of two committees of Congress.” We 
pass a law, and we say that it cannot 
be operable unless two committees of 
Congress approve it. My friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CramerJ 
talks about a review. A review is dif- 
ferent than approval. There is a serious 
constitutional question involved here, 
but outside of that, after the amend- 
ment is adopted, then there has to be 
not a review but approval. If the gen- 
tleman provided for 30 days’ considera- 
tion, as is provided in other matters as, 
for instance, the Armed Services in the 
selling of real estate, and so forth, that 
is an entirely different proposition. This 
bypasses the House and the Senate, and 
bypasses the Speaker. I am not express- 
ing any pride. A review is one thing, 
but vesting in a committee the power to 
disapprove, why, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing and is an unwise prece- 
dent, in my opinion, for the Congress to 
institute. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Speaker is emi- 
nently correct, and I was going to come 
to that. That is precisely what I was 
leading up to. I thank the Speaker for 
calling it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House much better than I. 

I do think it is a dangerous precedent 
to give committees of the House the 
power and authority to override a de- 
cision of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
distinguished Speaker, with whom I do 
not particularly relish taking issue, that 
in the first place the amendment is lim- 
ited to Communists and Communist- 
dominated nations insofar as congres- 
sional approval through committees of 
specific licenses is concerned. Much of 
this information has to be confidential 
in nature and could not be made avail- 
able to the House in the first place. The 
committee is the best place to make the 
decision without dealing in this area 
with confidential information. May I 
say, in the second place, that I am sure 
the distinguished Speaker is fully famil- 
iar with precedent with respect to com- 
mittee approval and I specifically cite 
to the distinguished Speaker the Jones- 
Cramer Public Buildings Act in which 
the Public Works Committee of the 
House and the Senate were given spe- 
cific authorization and authority with 
regard to public buildings, without the 
Congress acting in any of them. There 
is precedent for it. As a matter of fact. 
I understand there is precedent in the 
trade bill for exactly the same thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
that it would be a very bad thing to do. 
I hope the Committee will not approve 
the amendment. 


Amending Section 305, Communications 
Act of 1934 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 21, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11732) to amend 
section 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rather impressed 
with all of these amendments that spring 
from lack of confidence. There is noth- 
ing that I know of that we can put in 
legislation that is going to instill con- 
fidence in anybody. I was quite im- 
pressed with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who was very honest and con- 
fessed that if it were left in the hands 
of the President he would not complain 
too much about it, but he had the idea 
that it would be handled by the State 
Department and he had no confidence in 
the State Department. In legislation we 
cannot put confidence in the hearts of 
anybody. It cannot be done. 

The objection that I have to this 
amendment is that it brings something 
entirely new into our foreign relations. 
So far as I know, there is no precedent 
at all for the Members of the House, 
certainly not our committee, to have 
anything to do with foreign relations. 
If it were limited to approval by the Sen- 
ate, considering that this relationship 
between the two countries was in the 
form of a treaty and should have to be 


approved by the Senate then I would 
say there was certainly some precedent, 
some reason for it. But in its present 
form I certainly could not approve the 
amendment, and I hope the House turns 
it down. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. On the latter point— 
and I, of course, have great confidence 
in the gentleman’s opinion — the gentle- 
man takes the position that the bill un- 
der consideration, involving foreign af- 
fairs, but coming out of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
should not have been here in the first 
place. All I am asking is that the gen- 
tleman’s committee and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate be given a chance to look at what 
was done for the very reason the gentle- 
man indicates; and that is that this in- 
volves foreign affairs and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should have the op- 
portunity to consider it. That is the 
very purpose of the amendment. It 
amends the action of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
bringing it out in the first place. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman also 
realizes that even on the matter of trea- 
ties the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs does not approve. It is the Sen- 
ate that has that power of approval. 
These reciprocal agreements might very 
well be considered in the form of trea- 
ties. I did not have the assignment of 
this bill to our committee. As it devel- 
ops, perhaps it would have been better 
if it had not been given to our commit- 
tee. Nevertheless it came to our com- 
mittee and we did the best we could with 
it. It is something that the administra- 
tion needs, something they are very an- 
xious to have, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to give it 
to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman seems 
to indicate that the House has nothing 
whatever to do with foreign policy, or 
at least very little. I am under the im- 
pression that we will be called on next 
week to pass a resolution dealing with 
Cuba. That certainly puts the House 
of Representatives very deeply into the 
matter of foreign policy and foreign af- 
fstirs 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is a guideline 
and this bill is a guideline. In this bill 
we have definitely set forth guidelines 
and instructions and legislative history 
as to what we believe the President 
ought to do. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, only yesterday we did 
something more than set up guidelines 
and yardsticks, in the foreign give-away 
bill. We dealt with transportation of 
various materials to Cuba, did we not, 
and we put definite prohibitions and re- 
strictions into the bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct; and 
we can do that. But it has to be ap- 
proved by the Senate, also. 


Constitutional Rights of American 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Nelson Jose, chairman, National 
Congress of American Indians Constitu- 
tional Rights Committee, submitted a 
report relating to the constitutional 
rights of American Indians. I consider 
it to be a very good summary and com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Constitutional Rights of the American 
Indian 

(By Nelson Jose) 

“We, the people of the United States, In 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

This Is the preamble to the Constitution 
of this country, and in Its various sections 
are spelled out the powers of Government 
and the rights of the people. 

Article 14 of the Constitution states: “All 
persons, born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the Jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within Its Jurisdiction the equal 
protection of laws.” 

As Indians, we sometimes overlook the 
fact that we, too, are all people, and that we, 
too, have constitutional rights. Even before 
the adoption of the Constitution, it was rec- 
ognized that Indians possessed full rights 
to the lands they occupied, “until that right 
should be extinguished by the United States 
with their consent." Indians were regarded 
as having a semi-independent position, not 
as states or nations or sovereign groups, but 
as a separate people with the power of reg- 
ulating their internal and social relations. 

Neither are many Indians aware of the 
fact that the American Constitution devel- 
oped from that of the Iroquois confederacy. 
Both Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson admitted that they had drawn upon 
the governmental philosophy of these Indian 
groups in charting the plan for the new 
United States of America. 

It remained for Andrew Jackson to deviate 
from this recognition of Indians as independ- 
ent people, and it was his influence that 
brought about the declaration by Congress 
in 1871 that Indians were no longer In this 
state of Independence. 

As we all know, for many years the Indian 
was then a ward of the Government, held on 
restricted reservations and under the com- 
plete domination of the Government. True, 
wardship came about through the request 
of Indians themselves, who wished protec- 
tion from avaricious men. But Indians to- 
day are no longer wards. The protecting 
hand of the Government does not apply to 
the person of any Indian, and In ever-lessen- 
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lug degree — In some areas, In no degree— does 
it apply to his property other than trustee 
land. 

Through the Citizenship Act of 1924. all 
Indians became citizens of this country. 
Some Indians, long before, had been granted 
citizenship by treaty stipulations, by special 
acts of Congress, or through military service. 
Now, In 1924, every Indian automatically be- 
came a citizen, vested with the same rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of any other 
person of this status yet having certain spe- 
cial services and privileges by virtue of their 
Indian blood, 

These special services Include health care, 
education, and property administration as 
well as the exemption of taxes on property 
held in trust. 

It can be argued that It la not possible to 
confer citizenship upon a people native to 
the country and Indigenous to the soli and 
this would be a point well taken. However, 
strange Indeed are the ways and the laws of 
the white men and like It or not, under the 
law we are citizens apd we. have these con- 
stitutional rights: We have freedom to come 
and go, to any place and in any way wo see 
fit. We have the freedom to choice — to leave 
or to stay upon our reservations which are 
the lands belonging to us. There are no 
limitations placed upon us. 

We have the rights to vote in every State 
on the same basis as others, whether or not 
we live on a reservation. In recent months, 
the matter of reservation voting was chal- 
lenged In New Mexico when a defeated can- 
didate for the pfflee of Lieutenant Governor 
contended that ballots cast by Navajoe were 
Illegal. He said that Indians were not sub- 
ject to State lawB, that reservation residence 
was not legal residence in the State, and that 
violations of tbs New Mexico elections code 
could not be prevented or punished on In- 
dian lands. The State supreme court upheld 
the voting rights of reservation Indians with 
a qualifying statement. The complexities of 
' the Indian situation under law at times can 
snarl up logic and it is true that the rights 
to vote on a reservation which is not under 
the control pf State laws gives Indians an 
advantage over other people. The Constitu- 
tion does not sanction that any group have 
larger rights than others. Voting, however. 
Is a privilege and a responsibility in which 
we should all participate. Ballots are our 
modern weapons and the means by which 
We can put men and women in office who will 
help us. 

We have the rights to religious freedom. 
Many of us still observe our native forms of 
Worship, while many of us have accepted the 
white man’s road to God. This is our in- 
herent right, as it Is the right of others, to 
determine for ourselves how and In what way 
we shall worship. 

We have the rights to freedom of speech, 
to hold our own meetings, to say and write 
what we think and to express our opinions. 
We have this privilege, but we do not exer- 
cise It enough. Our voices should be heard 
and our thoughts given wings. Often our 
silence confuses people, for silence can be 
Interpreted as acceptance. We must ask for 
what we want, and ask and ask again, with- 
out being discouraged if there Is no answer 
or the answer is no. This is also true for 
others — the continued asking, however, will 
make its own impact. 

We have the same protections of the due 
processes of law as anyone else. We may hire 
our own lawyers and except in the case of 
certain major crimes, our tribal courts are 
recognized by both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments as the authority on reservations. 

We are entitled to the same soolal secu- 
rity benefits as other Americans, and this 
Includes special assistance for the aged, the 
orphaned, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, and those in need of temporary relief. 
Adlans who go Into the cities and become 
eligible under the laws of residency are en- 


titled to these welfare assistances. This Is 
not often understood and charitable groups 
will deny Indians aid in the belief that this 
is taken care of by the Federal Government. 
It must be understood by Indiana, however, 
who can then protect themselves when such 
rights are endangered. 

We are tree to work anywhere and In any 
type of occupation without reatrlctlon. Wc 
even have special hiring and retention rights 
in Federal positions which service Indians. 

We are entitled to all extension services 
provided by the Government to any citizen. 
Our farmers can secure the adyice of agricul- 
tural experts along with other farmers; our 
women can have homemaker services; our 
youngsters can form 4-H Clubs. 

Our veterans are entitled to participate In 
any of the programs open to veterans. 

We are a free people, Americans all under 
one flag and united In love of country. Free- 
dom Is not given to us. or to anyone el3e. It 
Is ours. To borrow the title of a wonderful 
book, we are "Barn Free," and as we made 
use of our freedom and call upon our con- 
stitutional rights, we strengthen ourselves 
and our country. As Indian citizens, we 
need to grow in our understanding of what 
we can do with this freedom we have. 


The People Must Continue To Elect Their 
Public Servants 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, BEN F, JENSEN 

or rows 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , September 24, 1962 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reliably Informed that there is a 
move on foot to do away with the elec- 
tion of county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation boards at a duly called 
election of their neighbors, and Instead, 
to have the county boards appointed by 
the respective State A SC boards, or from 
national headquarters, which does not 
appeal to me at all. 

During the past 30 years the present 
system has evolved a broad foundation 
of experience and know-how. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
committeemen and their office st&fis are 
devoted and dedicated citizens who hold 
a trust and an obligation — and who sire 
elected annually by their neighbors to 
see that the ASC farm program Is carried 
out In a fair American way to conform 
with the intent of the Congress. 

An Interlying strength of this system 
Is the decentralization of operations at 
the point of contact with our fanners. 
Authority and responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program Is placed on 
the individual county committees. Pinal 
application of farm programs Is under 
the constant check of fleldmen, program 
reviewers. Internal auditors and Investi- 
gators. Further, day-to-day supervision 
and direction of all farm programs Is 
divided up among 50 State committees — 
each responsible for the direction of 
county offices In Its State. 

The more than 3,000 elected ASC coun- 
ty committees in the 50 States constitute 
a vital element in the applied legislation. 
They stand as an example of that Amer- 
ican principle wherein we elect all our 


public servants to insure that the rules 
are applied in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. Generally speaking, these farmer- 
citizen committees have served in the 
high tradition of civic endeavor. 

This public service would cost millions 
more annually if these services had been 
delegated to paid full-time employees. 

The farmer committee system is truly 
American and should be recognized as 
such and continued as such. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say in con- 
clusion, that I would hope to see the time 
come and soon, when politics is kept out 
of our ASC farmer committee system 
completely. However, even though I 
know there are relatively few cases where 
committees have been unduly influenced, 
such as the one in Texas recently, still 
I do not want to see the fanner-elected 
committee system traded for a State or 
Federal dictatorship. 


Revolt and Reform 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 19, 

There is no question that the people 
are becoming increasingly doubtful as to 
the value of the foreign aid program to 
the strength and welfare of the United 
States. The editorial makes this very 
clear in the closing sentence where the 
proposal Is made to make “fundamental 
reforms.” 

The time for these reforms is now: 

Revolt and Reform 

All this year the attacks on foreign aid, in 
both Houses of Congress, have been unusu- 
ally severe. And this week a House Appro- 
priations subcommittee voted to cut $1.5 
billion out of the President’s request for new 
funds of more than $4.7 billion In the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Whatever figure Congress finally agrees on, 
it is significant that this is the largest re- 
duction in foreign aid the group has ever 
proposed and that the full Appropriations 
Committee yesterday went along with most 
of the cut. Combined with the other con- 
gressional criticisms of the program, these 
actions show that many lawmakers are not 
only rebelling against the incessant and ex- 
cessive spending; they are also beginning to 
sense their responsibility for forcing foreign- 
aid reforms. 

Certainly the administration, for its part, 
has shown little disposition to effect basic 
reforms. It has rearranged the bureaucratic 
machinery, an exercise which has been per- 
formed over and over In the past. It has 
devised the Alliance for Progress subsidies for 
Latin America, an undertaking which Is al- 
ready demonstrating that It was both ill 
conceived and oversold. 

What has been left undone Is the formu- 
lation of an effective aid policy. Our mili- 
tary aid is so heavy because our diplomacy 
has failed to persuade others to do more In 
their own defense. As for economic aid, the 
basic trouble Is not waste, flagrant though 
that often Is, The roots of the trouble, we 
think it should be clear by now, are these: 
The assistance has gone on so long on such 
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Roosevelt’s opinion, “rightfully discriminate 
in favor of women.” 

Although equal pay has been the most 
urgent issue before the Commission so far, 
the group will cover much ground before it 
turns in its report. It will complete an in- 
vestigation of the employment practices of 
the Federal Government as well as those of 
companies holding Federal contracts. It will 
study Federal and State labor laws dealing 
with such matters as hours, night work, and 
wages to see if they are benefiting women as 
originally intended. 

It will analyze the effects of Federal so- 
cial insurance and tax laws on the net income 
of women. (Why should a man be allowed 
to deduct the salary of his secretary, for ex- 
ample, while a working mother can’t deduct 
the expense of a babysitter?) It will probe 
the differences in the legal treatment of men 
and women. And it will propose new and 
expanded services for working wives and 
mothers. 

But broad as it is, the Commission's man- 
date from President Kennedy does not in- 
clude the newest area of discrimination 
against women — outer space. The House 
Space Committee has been investigating com- 
plaints from a number of women that the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion has chosen only men -as astronauts — in 
spite of the fact that some doctors say wom- 
en are better adapted to the stresses of 
orbital flight. Women, it seems, must con- 
tinue to fight bias even in the space age. 


Teddy's Victory Hurts Entire Nation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 

, i OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial entitled “Teddy’s Victory Hurts 
Entire Nation,” written by Charles L, 
Dancey, in the Peoria Journal Star, 
Thursday, September 20, 1962, be re- 
printed in its entirety in the'Appendix of 
the Record : 

Teddy’s Victory Hurts Entire Nation 

As expected, Teddy Kennedy has won the 
Democratic nomination for Senator in the 
State of Massachusetts, and we can only 
hope that this is as far as that farce goes. 

This race (in which in the words of a top 
Democrat quoted in the Journal Star by Inez 
Robb some weeks ago "the Kennedy’s own 
the stables, the racetrack * * * etc.”) has 
demonstrated that there is still a lot more 
of “Honey Fitz” about the Kennedy clan 
than there is of Harvard. 

The (demonstration has gone a long way 
toward reversing the long love affair between 
John Kennedy and the Washington press 
corps, has sickened responsible Democratic 
leaders, and is on its way toward making 
the United States look pretty silly in much 
of the world. 

This is becoming a comic-opera affair of 
the sort that used to be more typical of Ni- 
caragua, or the Dominican Republic than of 
American democracy. 

Even Mayor Daley doesn’t have a brother 
as police commissioner, another as an aider- 
man, and a brother-in-law In charge of poor 
relief in the city of Chicago. 

Tet, that is pretty much the situation de- 
veloping in the Government of this great 
leader of the world— the United States of 
America. 


There is a lot more to “good taste” than 
having Fablo Cassals to a publicized concert, 
or inviting Nobel Prize winners to tea, and 
that has nothing whatever to do with know- 
ing which fork to pick up at dinner. 

The tremors have been visible for some 
time; the sick, queasy, unease of many of 
the professional folk and many of the politi- 
cal folk on both sides of the aisle who are 
close observers of the Washington scene. 

Teddy’s inevitable victory merely tells 
these folks, including many nervous top 
Democrats, that their fears were well 
grounded. 

When it comes to things that really mat- 
ter, obviously the Kennedy clan will do 
things that would make Harry Truman retch. 

The whole thing now provokes a reaction 
less of fire or anger than one of sadness and 
a slight nausea. 

At a time when American democracy is on 
trial in the eyes of much of the world, and 
trying to prove -itself as "the way,” we are 
making ourselves look cheap, gauche, and 
silly. 

A little thing, but a big one— and very, 
very sad. 

C. L. Dancey. 


Lack of Fiscal Responsibility in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 

. Welfare 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the text of a letter I sent to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare this past Friday, which is self- 
explanatory in its message: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1962. 
Hon. Anthony J. Celebrezze, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Celebrezze: I always have and 
shall continue to oppose waste In -spending 
the taxpayers’ dollar. 

Yesterday a 520-word telegram over your 
signature was sent to each Member of the 
House. Friends with legal training assure 
me this Is a direct violation of the United 
States Code which prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds by departments of the execu- 
tive branch for influencing legislation. 

Western Union stated at straight-wire 
rates the cost would have been $12,800. Ap- 
parently someone In your Department did 
some quick footwork, anticipating unfa- 
vorable reaction, which the transaction de- 
served. It appears Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public will now pick up the apparently 
Illegal check for $3,562 to send the message 
2 blocks. 

.Recent figures Indicate a great Increase 
In personnel In your Department. It would 
appear it would not have been too difficult 
to find a mimeograph operator and a mes- 
senger, which probably would have saved 
at least $3,600. 

Isn’t It about time those In high positions 
of trust display some sense of fiscal sanity? 
Here It was completely lacking. 

,.I shall await your justification of this 
expenditure. 

Sincerely yours, 

George A. Goodling, 

Member of Congress. 


Need for Inspiration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in our pre- 
occupation with programs and policies, 
armament and aerospace, we often for- 
get the power of compelling ideas to alter 
events. Today, as all mankind searches 
for survival in the shadows of rockets, 
missiles and satellites, the need for 
guidance flowing from new inspiration 
has never been more apparent. 

The following excerpt from an address 
delivered at the 1962 commencement ex- 
ercises of Hamilton College, located in 
my congressional district, challenges us 
to reassess freedom’s heritage and to 
think and act anew. Its author is a dis- 
tinguished American, Dean Alfange, a 
former resident of my community of 
Utica, N.Y., and a famous alumnus of 
Hamilton College. I am confident all 
who read his remarks will find them 
a source of deep inspiration. 

[From the Utica (N.Y.) Observer Dispatch, 
June 16, 1962] 

Need for _ Inspiration 
(By Dean Alfange) 

Forty years have wrought a new world, but 
not a better one. We have more security but 
less liberty; more income but leBS character; 
more leisure but less dignity. I fear we are 
living In the twilight of freedom; and our 
colleges and universities cannot escape their 
share of responsibility. 

About 10 years ago I wrote a small piece on 
what It means to be an American, which was 
published in Reader’s Digest: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon — If I can. 

“I seek opportunity — not security. 

“I do not wish to be a kept citizen, hum- 
bled and dulled by having the State look 
after me. 

“I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build, to fail and to succeed. 

“I refuse to barter Incentive for a dole. 

“I prefer the challenges of life to the guar- 
anteed existence, the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

“I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. 

“I will never cower before any master nor 
bend to any threat. 

“It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, 
and unafraid, to think and act for myself, en- 
joy the benefit of my creations and to face 
the world boldly and say, this I have done 
with the help of God. 

“All this Is what It means to be an 
American.” 

That breed of American Is fast disappear- 
ing. Instead, we are developing a softer 
bellied breed that keeps on wanting more 
and more for less and less. Labor leaders 
want a 30-hour week with still more bene- 
fits and featherbedding to boot. Politicians 
want votes and play it safe by keeping quiet. 
And thus the downward slide continues un- 
abated. 

The stock market collapse reflects, I think, 
a worldwide awareness that American lead- 
ership is in a great decline on all fronts — 
moral, political, and economic. 

This crisis of leadership, this melancholy 
trend away from solid values, will not he ar- 
rested by the fanatics of the John Birch 
Society nor by the equally fuzzy-minded 
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left. Nor will It be arrested overnight by 
anyone. But the place to start Is here. The 
colleges and universities provide the last 
clear chance to reverse this trend. 

We need inspirational leaders and inspira- 
tional Ideas much more than nuclear weap- 
ons or flights to the moon. The Boman Em- 
pire was not destroyed hy force of arms. It 
was destroyed hy a simple Idea put forward 
by a young Jew. The young Jew was Christ 
and Hta idea simply : ‘Thou shall not kill,' 1 
"Love thy neighbor." The physical power 
of Rome was destroyed by the spiritual power 
of that Idea. 

The need, therefore, Is not alone for gen- 
erals, ad m i ral s and scientists. The need Is 
greater stm for men who can Inspire; yes. 
even for dreamers and poets. 

The presevatlon of aur peace and the sur- 
vival of our heritage are both conditioned 
upon the restoration of America's mental 
health. That Is our greatest present chal- 
lenge; and we hope this little college will 
eantrlbute Its share ha. meeting that chal- 
lenge. 


College Academic Facilities and Shident 
Assistance Art 

speech; 

OP 

HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 

. f or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , September 20, 1962 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
lady from Oregon, Congresswoman 
Green, for her able and capable pres- 
entation of the conference report on 
HR. 8900 tills morning. 

I would also like to thank her on be- 
half of the young people of this Nation 
for the long hours she has spent on the 
conference committee working on the 
legislation before us today. 

I am supporting this conference re- 
port because I feel it Is one more step 
In the development of educational facili- 
ties to meet the tremendous needs of 
this century in the field of education. 

The president of one of my larger 
Junior colleges In the State of Washing- 
ton at Vancouver, the distinguished Dr. 
Dwight C. Baird, wired urging support 
of this conference report. He says: 

This could give some much needed, help to 
the growth and development of the com- 
munity college program In Washington. I 
hope you will give It your support. 

May I say at this point that the State 
of Washington is one of the outstand- 
ing Junior college States in the Nation. 
These institutions of higher learning 
have met a genuine need, for our uni- 
versities and colleges are unbelievably 
crowded, and the present junior colleges 
to my district — four of them I may add — 
have made possible higher education for 
many young people who otherwise would 
have no opportunity for it. 

The distinguished president of our 
great University of Washington In Se- 
attle, Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, has also 
wired and said: 

Urge your support for H.R. 8900 confer- 
ence report bill since universities desperately 
need assistance now. 

MrT Logan Wilson, president of the 
American Council on Education, which 


has member institutions and organiza- 
tions of colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges, both public and private, repre- 
senting more than 90 percent of the 
student enrollment in the United States, 
urged passage of the bill. 

In contrast, I was deeply disturbed 
that the National Education Association 
and its member State associations found 
occasion to oppose the conference report. 
This is a saddening stiuation, for at this 
time in American history, education 
should not be divisive, but positive and 
approaching the complete problem as 
unified Americans seeking better solu- 
tions to their needs, 

T had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man in the education committee In the 
Washington State legislature for many 
years and was a member of the commit- 
tee through my 22 years of legislative 
service. I am not a teacher, but a parent, 
interested citizen and taxpayer and it 
is from this background in the field of 
education legislation that I say X am 
genuinely sorry that education must 
speak group against group. 

. Our junior colleges, our universities, 
and the young people who attend them, 
genuinely need our assistance in pro- 
graming now. The vitality of democ- 
racy lies in educated citizenship, for 
the c h al lenge of tomorrow Is great. We 
must waste none of our youth and the 
resources of youth. Each person, poor 
or rich, who has the ability to contribute 
to the understanding and development 
of America's future, must be given the 
tools to meet the national challenge. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon has reviewed for you the history 
of higher education, and she has re- 
viewed for you title H which broadens 
the opportunity of young people who 
have no other opportunity to attend a 
college other than through this title. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the members of this conference commit- 
tee who worked long and hard to develop 
the best possible bill and I am par- 
ticularly happy to join with the dis- 
tinguished lady from Oregon in her 
support. 

Amending Section 305, Communications 
/ Act of 1934 


SPEECH 

or 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

Or ARKANSAS 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 21, 1982 

The House la Committee of the Whole 
Bouse on the State of the Union h«rf under 
consideration the bill (HJt, 11732) to amend 
section 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly aware of the good intentions of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Cramer ) . We all know of his intense in- 
terest in matters of national security. 
We all know how intensely Interested 
every Member of this House is in our se- 
curity. I do not think apy one of us can 



say that we hold any particular claim to 
the interest of our country more so than 
anyone else. I am not an expert on for- 
eign affairs, I must acknowledge that 
fact. X wish I knew more about our for- 
eign a ffair s. I wish I had the answer to 
many of these questions with reference 
to Cuba, Berlin, Russia, and the Com- 
munists. However, the Constitution of 
the United States says the President of 
the United States has that responsibil- 
ity. For 8 years prior to 1961 we had a 
man as President who should have been, 
because of his experience as President of 
the United States, who should have 
known since he was involved and experi- 
enced with communism, with Berlin and 
with the foreign relations of this coun- 
try. He gave 8 years of his life and we 
had a lot of confidence in him. That 
was President Eisenhower. During the 
time he was President he would do the 
best he could. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to depend 
upon the President of the United States 
to lead and direct these affairs. I am as 
interested as the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer] , and all of us in this House 
are interested, in the President and any- 
one else giving us as great assurance as 
ne or they can as to what is best for us. 
We want to contribute to it in the best 
way we can, and we want and strive for 
It as an objective. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I want to call 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
(hat the amendment says "the approval 
of two committees of Congress." We 
pass a law. and we say that it cannot 
be operable unless two committees of 
Congress approve it. My friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer! 
talks about a review. A review is dif- 
ferent than approval. There is a serious 
constitutional question involved here, 
but outside of that, after the amend- 
ment is adopted, then there has to be 
not a review but approval. If the gen- 
tleman provided for 30 days' considera- 
tion, as is provided in other matters as, 
for instance, the Armed Services in the 
selling of real estate, and so forth, that 
ii an entirely different proposition. This 
bypasses the House and the Senate, and 
bypasses the Speaker. I am not express- 
ing any pride. A review is one thing, 
but vesting in a committee the power to 
disapprove, why, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing and is an unwise prece- 
dent, in my opinion, for the Congress to 
institute. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Speaker is emi- 
nently correct, and I was going to come 
to that. That is precisely what I was 
h ading up to. I thank the Speaker for 
calling it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House much better than I. 

I do think it is a dangerous precedent 
to give committees of the House the 
power and authority to override a de- 
cision of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
distinguished Speaker, with whom I do 
not particularly relish taking issue, that 
in the first place the amendment is lim- 
ited to Communists and Communist- 
dominated nations insofar as congres- 
sional approval through committees of 
specific licenses is concerned. Much of 
this information has to be confidential 
in nature and could not be made avail- 
able to the House in the first place. The 
committee is the best place to make the 
decision without dealing in this area 
with confidential information. May X 
say, in the second place, that I am sure 
the distinguished Speaker is fully famil- 
iar with precedent with respect to com- 
mittee approval and I specifically cite 
to the distinguished Speaker the Jones- 
Cramer Public Buildings Act in which 
the Public Works Committee of the 
House and the Senate were given spe- 
cific authorization and authority with 
regard to public buildings, without the 
Congress acting in any of them. There 
is precedent for it. As a matter of fact, 
I understand there is precedent in the 
trade bill for exactly the same thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
that it would be a very bad thing to do. 
I hope the Committee will not approve 
the amendment. 


Amending Section 305, Communications 
J Act of 1934 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 21, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HJR. 11732) to amend 
section 30B of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, X 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rather impressed 
with all of these amendments that spring 
from lack of confidence. There Is noth- 
ing that I know of that we can put in 
legislation that is going, to instill con- 
fidence in anybody. I was quite im- 
pressed with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who was very honest and con- 
fessed that if it were left in the hands 
of the President he would not complain 
too much about it, but he had the idea 
that it would be handled by the State 
Department and he had no confidence in 
the State Department. In legislation we 
cannot put confidence in the hearts of 
anybody. It cannot be done. 

The objection that I have to this 
amendment is that it brings something 
entirely new into our foreign relations. 
So far as I know, there is no precedent 
at all for the Members of the House, 
certainly not our committee, to have 
anything to do with foreign relations, 
If it were limited to approval by the Sen- 
ate, considering that this relationship 
between the two countries was in the 
form of a treaty and should have to be 


approved by the Senate then I would 
say there was certainly some precedent, 
some reason for it. But in its present 
form I certainly could not approve the 
amendment, and I hope the House turns 
ft down. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. On the latter point — 
and I, of course, have great confidence 
in the gentleman’s opinion — the gentle- 
man takes the position that the bill un- 
der consideration, involving foreign af- 
fairs, but coming out of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign ' Commerce, 
should not have been here in the first 
place. All I am asking is that the gen- 
tleman’s committee and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate be given a chance to look at what 
was done for the very reason the gentle- 
man indicates; and that is that this in- 
volves foreign affairs and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should have the op- 
portunity to consider it. That is the 
very purpose of the amendment. It 
amends the action of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
bringing it out in the first place. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman also 
realizes that even on the matter of trea- 
ties the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs does not approve. It is the Sen- 
ate that has that power of approval. 
These reciprocal agreements might very 
well be considered In the form of trea- 
ties. I did not have the assignment of 
this bill to our committee. As it devel- 
ops, perhaps it would have been better 
if it had not been given to our commit- 
tee. Nevertheless it came to our com- 
mittee and we did the best we could with 
it. It is something that the administra- 
tion needs, something they are very an- 
xious to have, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to give it 
to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman seems 
to indicate that the House has nothing 
whatever to do with foreign policy, or 
at least very little. I am under the im- 
pression that we will be called on next 
week to pass a resolution dealing with 
Cuba. That certainly puts the House 
of Representatives very deeply into the 
matter of foreign policy and foreign af- 
fairs. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is a guideline 
and this bill is a guideline. In this bill 
we have definitely set forth guidelines 
and instructions and legislative history 
as to what we believe the President 
ought to do. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, only yesterday we did 
something more than set up guidelines 
and yardsticks, in the foreign give-away 
bill. We dealt with transportation of 
various materials to Cuba, did we not, 
and we put definite prohibitions and re- 
strictions into the bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct; and 
we can do that. But it has to be ap- 
proved by the Senate, also. 


Constitutional Rights of American 
Indians 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Nelson Jose, chairman, National 
Congress of American Indians Constitu- 
tional Rights Committee, submitted a 
report relating to the constitutional 
rights of American Indians. I consider 
it to be a very good summary and com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Constitutional Rights of the American 
Indian 

(By Nelson Jose) 

"We, the people of the United States, In 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, Insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

This Is the preamble to the Constitution 
of this country, and In Its various sections 
are spelled out the powers of Government 
and the rights of the people. 

Article 14 of the Constitution states: “All 
persons, born or naturalized In the United 
States, and subject to the Jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within Its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of laws." 

As Indians, we sometimes overlook the 
fact that we, too, are all people, and that we, 
too, have constitutional rights. Even before 
the adoption of the Constitution. It was rec- 
ognized that Indians possessed full rights 
to the lands they occupied, “until that right 
should be extinguished by the United States 
with their consent.” Indians were regarded 
as having a semi-independent position, not 
as states or nations or sovereign groups, but 
as a separate people with the power of reg- 
ulating their Internal and social relations. 

Neither are many Indians aware of the 
fact that the American Constitution devel- 
oped from that of the Iroquois confederacy. 
Both Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson admitted that they had drawn upon 
the governmental philosophy of these Indian 
groups In charting the plan for the new 
United States of America. 

It remained for Andrew Jackson to deviate 
from this recognition of Indians as independ- 
ent people, and it was his Influence that 
brought about the declaration by Congress 
In 1871 that Indians were no longer In this 
state of independence. 

As we all know, for many years the Indian 
was then a ward of the Government, held on 
restricted reservations and under the com- 
plete domination of the Government. True, 
wardship came about through the request 
of Indians themselves, who wished protec- 
tion from avaricious men. But Indians to- 
day are no longer wards. The protecting 
hand of the Government does not apply to 
the person of any Indian, and in ever-lessen- 
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ing degree — in some areas, in no degree — does 
it apply to his property other than trustee 
land. 

Through the Citizenship Act of 1924, all 
Indians' became citizens of this country. 
Borne Indians, long before, had been granted 
citizenship by treaty stipulations, by special 
actB of Congress, or through military service. 
Now, in 1924, every Indian automatically be- 
came a citizen, vested with the same rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of any other 
person of this status yet having certain spe- 
cial services and privileges by virtue of their 
Indian blood. 

These special services include health care, 
education, and property administration as 
well as the exemption of taxeB on property 
held in trust. 

It can be argued that it is not possible to 
confer citizenship upon a people native to 
the country and indigenous to the soil and 
this would be a point well taken. However, 
strange Indeed are the ways and the laws of 
the white men and like it or not, under the 
law we are citizens and we have these con- 
stitutional rights: We have freedom to come 
and go, to any place and in any way we see 
fit. We have the freedom to choice — to leave 
or to stay upon our reservations which are 
the lands belonging to us. There are no 
limitations placed upon us. 

We have the rights to vote In every State 
on the same basis as others, whether or not 
we live on a reservation. In recent months, 
the matter of reservation voting was chal- 
■ lenged In New Mexico when a defeated can- 
didate for the office of Lieutenant Governor 
contended that ballots cast by Navajoa were 
Illegal. He said that Indians were not sub- 
ject to State laws, that reservation residence 
was not legal residence in the State, and that 
violations of the New Mexico elections code 
could not be prevented or punished on In- 
dian lands. The State supreme court upheld 
the voting rights of reservation Indians with 
a qualifying statement. The complexities of 
the Indian situation under law at times can 
Bnarl up logic and it is true that the rights 
to vote on a reservation which is not under 
the control of State laws gives Indians an 
advantage over other people. The Constitu- 
tion does not sanction that any group have 
larger rights than others. Voting, however, 
is a privilege and a responsibility in which 
we should all participate. Ballots axe our 
modem weapons and the means by which 
wo can put men and women in office who will 
help us. 

We have the rights to religious freedom. 
Many of us still observe our native forms of 
worship, while many of us have accepted the 
white man's road to God. This is our in- 
herent right, as it is the right of others, to 
determine for ourselves how and in what way 
we shall worship. 

We have the rights to freedom of speech, 
to hold our own meetings, to say and write 
what we think and to express our opinions. 
We have this privilege, but we do not exer- 
cise it enough. Our voices should be heard 
and our thoughts given wings. Often our 
silence confuses people, for silence can be 
Interpreted as acceptance. We must ask for 
what we want, and ask and ask again, with- 
out being discouraged if there is no answer 
or the answer Is no. This is also true for 
others — the continued asking, however, will 
make its own Impact. 

We have the same protections of the due 
processes of law as anyone else. We may hire 
our own lawyers and except in the case of 
certain major crimes, our tribal courts are 
recognized by both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments as the authority on reservations. 

We are entitled to the same social secu- 
rity benefits as other Americans, and this 
includes special assistance for the aged, the 
orphaned, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, and those in need of temporary relief. 
Indians who go into the cities and become 
eligible under the laws of residency are en- 


titled to these welfare assistances. Tills is 
not often understood and charitable groups 
will deny Indians aid in the belief that this 
is taken care of by the Federal Government. 
It must be understood by Indians, however, 
who can then protect themselves when such 
rights are endangered. 

We are free to work anywhere and in any 
type of occupation without restriction. We 
even have special hiring and retention rights 
in Federal positions which service Indians. 

We are entitled to all extension services 
provided by the Government to any citizen. 
Our farmers can secure the advice of agricul- 
tural experts along with other farmers; our 
women can have homemaker services; our 
youngsters can form 4~H Clubs. 

Our veterans are entitled to participate in 
any of the programs open to veterans. 

We are a free people, Americans all under 
one flag and united in iovc of country. Free- 
dom is not given to us, or to anyone else. It 
Is ours. To borrow the title of a wonderful 
book, we are "Born Free." and as we made 
use of our freedom and call upon our con- 
stitutional rights, we strengthen ourselves 
and our country. As Indian citizens, we 
need to grow in our understanding of what 
we can do with tills freedom we have. 


The People Must Continue To Elect Their 
Public Servants 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or lows 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 24, 1962 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reliably informed that there is a 
move on foot to do away with the elec- 
tion of county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation boards at a duly called 
election of their neighbors, and instead, 
to have the county boards appointed by 
the respective State ASC boards, or from 
national headquarters, which does not 
appeal to me at all. 

During the past 30 years the present 
system has evolved a broad foundation 
of experience and know-how. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
committeemen and their office staffs are 
devoted and dedicated citizens who hold 
a trust and an obligation — and who are 
elected annually by their neighbors to 
see that the ASC farm program is carried 
out In a fair American way to conform 
with the intent of the Congress. 

An interlying strength of this system 
is the decentralization of operations at 
the point of contact with our farmers. 
Authority and responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program Is placed on 
the individual county committees. Pinal 
application of farm programs is under 
the constant check of fleldmen, program 
reviewers. Internal auditors and Investi- 
gators. Further, day-to-day supervision 
and direction of all farm programs Is 
divided up among SO State committees — 
each responsible for the direction of 
county offices in its State, 

The more than 3,000 elected ASC coun- 
ty committees in the 50 States constitute 
a vital element In the applied legislation. 
They stand as an example of that Amer- 
ican principle wherein we elect all our 


public servants to insure that the rules 
are applied in a fair and impartial man- 
ner, Generally speaking, these farmer- 
citizen committees have served in the 
high tradition of civic endeavor. 

This public service would cost millions 
more annually If these services had been 
delegated to paid full-time employees. 

The fanner committee system is truly 
American and should be recognized as 
such and continued as such. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to say in con- 
clusion, that I would hope to see the time 
come and soon, when politics is kept out 
of our ASC farmer committee system 
completely. However, even though I 
know there are relatively few cases where 
committees have been unduly influenced, 
such as the one in Texas recently, still 
I do not want to see the farmer-elected 
committee system traded for a State or 
Federal dictatorship. 


Revolt and Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , September 24, 1962 

Mrs. ST. GEOROE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 19. 

There is no question that the people 
are becoming increasingly doubtful as to 
the value of the foreign aid program to 
the strength and welfare of the United 
States, The editorial makes this very 
clear In the closing sentence where the 
proposal Is made to make "fundamental 
reforms," 

The time for these reforms is now : 

Revolt and Reform 

All this year the attacks on foreign aid, in 
both Houses of Congress, have been unusu- 
ally severe. And this week a House Appro- 
priations subcommittee voted to cut $1.5 
billion out of the President’s request for new 
funds of more than $4.7 billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Whatever figure Congress finally agrees on, 
it is significant that this is the largest re- 
duction In foreign aid the group has ever 
proposed and that the full Appropriations 
Committee yesterday went along with most 
of the cut. Combined with the other con- 
gressional criticisms of the program, these 
actions show that many lawmakers are not 
only rebelling against the incessant and ex- 
cessive spending; they are also beginning to 
sense their responsibility for forcing foreign- 
aid reforms. 

Certainly the administration, for Its part, 
has shown little disposition to effect basic 
reforms. It has rearranged the bureaucratic 
machinery, an exercise which has been per- 
formed over and over in the past. It has 
devised the Alliance for Progress subsidies for 
Latin America, an undertaking which is al- 
ready demonstrating that It was both ill 
conceived and oversold. 

What has been left undone is the formu- 
lation of an effective aid policy. Our mili- 
tary aid is so heavy because our diplomacy 
has failed to persuade others to do more in 
their own defense. As for economic aid, the 
basic trouble is not waste, flagrant though 
that often is. The roots of the trouble, we 
think it should be clear by now, are these: 
The assistance has gone on so long on such 
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